**.  .  .  the  •chievements  of  the  Neft^ro 
preperly  set  forth  will  erowa  him  as 
a  factor  in  early  human  procress  and 
a  maker  of  modem  clvlliaatlon.'' 

— Dr.  Garter  Woodson 
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BENJAMIN  BANNEKER 


Astronomer,  Surveyor,  Mathematician,  Reformer 


Courtesyl  Asso.  PubL,  lac. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Bom  of  free  parents,  November 
9,  1731,  in  Maryland.  Banneker 
attended  a  school  on  a  “payment” 
basis  and  devoted  considerable 
enerio'  to  his  studies.  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  legal  adult  status,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  care  and 
development  of  his  farm. 

His  free  time  was  filled  with 
study  and  mathematics  seemed  to 
catch  his  fancy.  Because  he  liked 
to  work  with  Mechanical  objects, 
he  decided  to  make  a  clock.  In 
1770,  with  very  simple  tools  and 
only  a  borrowed  watch  he  was 
successful  in  making  his  timepiece 
that  struck  the  hours  and  kept 
good  time. 

Out  of  his  interest  in  Mathema¬ 


tics  and  an  exchange  of  corres¬ 
pondence  concerning  difficult  math 
problems,  Banneker  devised  the 
first  alnumac  in  the  American 
Colonies.  It  was  adapted  to  the 
local  requirements  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Virginia  and  Maryland  .  .  . 
publication  was  made  from  1792 
to  1806. 

Banneker  was  invited  by  the 
"Commissioners  to  run  the  lines 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,”  to 
accompany  them  in  laying  out  the 
Federal  territory.  Scientist  and 
philosopher,  he  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  considered  the  most 
intelligent  and  distinguished  Negro 
in  the  United  States.  Death  came 
sometime  in  the  fall  of  1804. 
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I  part  two] 

Nr^rora  had  romr  into  ChicaRO 
in  sufficient  numbers  by  1890  to 
support  twenty  churches,  more 
than  ten  lodges,  several  social  and 
cultural  clubs  and  three  weekly 
newspapers.  Some  of  the  Negro 
men  of  this  time  attained  position 
and  wealth.  John  Jones,  a  tailor, 
had  his  own  building  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Another  man  owned 
a  downtown  office  building  which 
he  had  purchased  for  $60,000.  A 
caterer  named  Smiley  earned 
enough  money  to  leave  his  fortune 
to  the  University  of  Chicago.  For 
a  large  proportion  of  Negroes, 
however,  employment  was  based 
largely  upon  domestic  and  person¬ 
al  service. 

In  the  liMt  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Chicago’s  Negro 
citizens  began  to  figure  in  the 
city’s  governmental  affairs.  ’The 
Illinois  Black  Code  restricting 
Negroes’  civil  rights  had  been  re¬ 
pealed  in  1865,  [3]  and  by  1870 
Negroes  were  voting.  In  1876 
J.W.E.  Thomas  was  elected  state 
representative.  In  1871  and  1872 
John  Jones  served  as  a  county 
commissioner,  and  in  1872  the  first 
Negro  police  officer  was  appointed 
by  a  Republican  maycM*. 

With  the  coming  of  the  world’s 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893, 
Negroes  plugged  for  a  chance  to 
display  their  accomplishments  in 
the  twenty-eight  years  since  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  A  commit¬ 
tee  met  in  1892  at  Quinn  Chapel 
[which  is  still  in  use  today]  and 
formulated  an  appeal  to  Congress 
for  representation  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  A  large  exhibit  of  Negro 
material  was  finally  prepared,  and 
Negro  speakers  and  singers  ap¬ 


peared  on  exposition  programs. 
Frederick  Douglass,  Famous  Ne¬ 
gro  orator  and  fighter  for  aboli¬ 
tion,  spoke  at  Quinn  Chapel  dur¬ 
ing  the  exposition. 

Community  life  of  the  Negro  in 
Chicago  resolved  around  church 
and  lodge.  Between  1890  and  1914 
Provident  Hospital  and  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  the  Wabash 
YMCA,  branches  of  the  National 
Negro  Business  League,  the 
NAACP  [National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo¬ 
ple],  and  Federated  Women’s 
Clubs  came  into  being.  Four  news¬ 
papers  were  published  in  that 
period,  and  one  the  “Chicago  Daily 
Defender,’’  has  maintained  conti¬ 
nuous  publication  for  fifty-five 
years,  extending  its  coverage 
from  a  once-a-week  publication 
to  five-times-a-week  daily. 

[Part  two  of  a  series  by 
Sylvestre  C.  Watkins] 
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MAY 


1  Normal  A  Preparatory  De¬ 
partment  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity  opened,  with  5  students 
and  without  one  cent  in 
treasury,  1867. 

2  Elijah  J.  McCoy,  inventor  of 
a  lubricating  cup  [1872]  etc., 
bom  1844. 

S  Supreme  Court  declares  re¬ 
strictive  housing  covenants, 
imconstitutional,  1948. 

4  North  Carolina  legislature 
answered  petition  of  Eklward 
Griffin,  Negro  Revolutionary 
War  soldier,  commended  his 
meritorious  service  and  freed 
him,  1784. 

5  Thaddeus  Koscuisko,  well- 
known  Polish  patriot  leaves 
will  providing  for  education 
of  Negroes,  1798. 

6  Martin  R.  Delany,  newspaper 
editor  and  author;  Harvard 
Medical  School  graduate. 
Union  Army  Major,  bom 
1812. 

7  47  arrested  in  sit-down  at 
lunch  counter  in  Durham, 
N.  C.,  1960. 


8  A.  Phillip  Randolph  success¬ 
ful  in  organizing  “Brother¬ 
hood  of  Sleeping  Car  Port¬ 
ers,”  1925. 

9  John  Brown,  abolitionist, 
hero,  martyr,  bom  1800. 

10  Lunch  counters  integrated  in 
6  stores  in  Nashville  and,  1 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  19TO. 

11  William  Grant  Still,  noted 
orchestral  musician  and  com¬ 
poser  [Afro-American  Sym¬ 
phony,  1931],  bom  1895. 

12  Oscar  DePriest,  first  Negro 
congressman  elected  from  a 
northern  state  [Illinois], 
died  at  80  years  of  age,  1951. 

IS  Joe  Louis  [Barrow]  great 
American  heavyweight 
champion,  bom  1914. 

14  Slavery  in  Brazil  abolished, 
1888. 

15  George  Henry  Wanton,  first 
Negro  awarded  a  congres¬ 
sional  Medal  of  Honor,  bom 
1866. 


BOOKS  BY  AND  ABOUT  NEGROES 


THE  NATURE  OF  PREJUDICE: 
an  abridged  edition,  by  Gordon  W. 
Allport.  Anchor  Books,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y..  1954-58,  $1.45. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA:  A 
classic  condensation  of  Gunnar 
Myrdal’s  “The  American  Dilem¬ 
ma,”  with  a  foreword;  Beacon 
Books,  Boston,  1944-48.  $1.65. 


Anchor  Books,  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 
1958,  96c. 

RACE:  SCIENCE  AND  POU- 
TICS:  rev.  ed.,  [including  “Races 
of  Mankind,”  with  a  new  foreword 
by  Margaret  Mead]  by  Ruth  Bene¬ 
dict;  Compass  Books,  New  York, 
1969-60,  $1.25. 


•  THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICAN  REVOLT  IN  THE  SOUTH  by  Dan 
CULTURE,  by  Margaret  Just  Wakefield;  Evergreen  Books,  New 
Butcher;  Mentor  Books,  1956-57,  York,  1960,  96c. 

75e 

SEGREGATION:  Inner  Cbnflict 
THE  NEGRO  QUESTION:  A  sel-  In  The  South  by  Robert  Penn 
ection  of  Writings  on  Civil  Rights  Warren;  Modem  Library,  New 
in  the  South  by  George  W.  Cable;  York,  1956,  95c. 
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EMOTIONAL  ASPECTS 
OF  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 


[part  two]* 

AmofiK  the  reason#  for  the  in¬ 
tense  opposition  of  many  white 
persons  to  desegregation  is  the 
fear  that  Negroes  will  gain  power 
and  use  it  for  retaliation.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  the  psychiatrists 
point  out  that  Neg.'o  leadership 
and  organizations  have  conducted 
the  struggle  against  discrimination 
through  legal  and  other  democra¬ 
tic  means  of  social  cction.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  effective  boycott  of  segre¬ 
gated  buses  in  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama,”  the  study  reports,  "50,000 
Negfroes  practiced  non-violence; 
...  at  present  recent  Negro  stu¬ 
dent  ‘sit-in’  strikes  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  facilities  have  spread 
to  many  more  southern  states. 
With  few  exceptions  these  Negroes 
have  not  retaliated  with  violence 
to  verbal  and  physical  harassment 
by  whites.” 

The  psychiatrists  rite  prejudice 
as  one  of  the  chief  stumbling 
blocks  that  continues  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  successful  efforts  at 
desegregation.  This  prejudice,  the 
authors  point  out,  is  based  on 
racial  myths  that  have  a  long  and 
obscure  history.  These  myths, 
which  picture  the  Negro  as  little 
better  than  a  savage  animal,  intel¬ 
lectually  and  morally  inferior, 
childish  and  irresponsible,  have  no 
scientific  validity  but  are  often 
used  by  individuals  and  groups  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  solutions 
to  difficult  situations  in  which 
their  individual  or  group  security 
is  threatened.  To  illustrate,  many 
Americans  have  to  keep  fighting 
down  their  own  religious  beliefs 
and  sense  of  fair  play  in  order  to 
feel  themselves  in  the  right  about 
segregation.  To  offset  the  tensions 
and  anxieties  created  by  this  con¬ 
flict,  a  defense  reaction  is  stimul¬ 
ated  which  often  takes  the  form 
of  a  myth  or  a  notion  that  has 


no  basis  in  fact.  The  myth  pro¬ 
vides  an  apparently  rational  solu¬ 
tion  to  an  otherwise  insoluble  pro¬ 
blem 

Other  points  which  are  covered 
in  depth  in  the  report  include  the 
importance  of  attitudes  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  this  character, 
and  how  such  attitudes  can  be 
changed  to  bring  about  a  more 
favorable  climate  for  desegrega¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  political  leaders  in 
shaping  attitudes  receives  consi¬ 
derable  attention.  The  responses 
of  children  in  school  situations  in¬ 
volving  desegregation  and  segre¬ 
gation  are  discussed  in  detail  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  both  on 
parents.  Consideration  is  also  giv¬ 
en  in  the  report  to  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers  who  are 
most  directly  affected  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  desegregation  to  their 
schools.  Throughout  the  report 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  responses  of  people  at  all  lev¬ 
els  to  the  process  of  desegration. 

In  ronriuding  their  report,  the 
psychiatrists  observe  that  pro¬ 
blems  arising  out  of  desegregation 
require  for  their  solution,  not  only 
an  understanding  of  the  social  si¬ 
tuations  in  which  these  problems 
occur,  but  an  insight  into  the 
complex  emotional  feelings  both 
hidden  and  obvious  which  influ- 
encci  attitudes  towards  these  pro¬ 
blems.  They  say,  “We  believe  that 
insight  and  understanding,  that  is, 
a  rational  approach  to  the  pro¬ 
foundly  irrational  forces  which 
move  man,  are  essential  and  ap¬ 
propriate  ways  of  dealing  with 
desegregation  issues.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  report  will  help 
clarify  the  task  for  those  who  are 
involved  in  translating  such  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  processes  in¬ 
to  practical  application.” 


